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ABSTRACT 

Do Enclaves Matter in Immigrant Adjustment?* 



This paper is concerned with the determinants and consequences of immigrant/linguistic 
concentrations (enclaves). The reasons for the formation of these concentrations are 
discussed. Hypotheses are developed regarding “ethnic goods" and the effect of 
concentrations on the immigrant's language skills, as well as the effects on immigrant 
earnings of destination language skills and the linguistic concentration. 

These hypotheses are tested using PUMS data from the 1990 U.S. Census on adult male 
immigrants from non-English speaking countries. Linguistic concentrations reduce the 
immigrant’s own English language skills. Moreover, immigrant's earnings are lower the lower 
their English-language proficiency and the greater the linguistic concentration in their origin 
language of the area in which they live. The adverse effects on earnings of poor destination 
language skills and of immigrant concentrations exist independently of each other. 
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I. Introduction 

This paper is concerned with the issue of inmfigrant/ethnic concentrations, that is, 
the tendency of immigrants to concentrate geographically by ethnicity or origin within 
the host country. 1 In particular, it is concerned with the consequences of enclaves or 
concentrations for two characteristics of immigrant adjustment - destination language 
proficiency and labor market earnings. Other aspects of immigrant life influenced by 
concentrations, including political participation, are beyond the scope of this paper. 

There are two basic research questions of interest. One is the effect of immigrant 
concentrations on proficiency in destination language skills. The other is the direct effect 
of the immigrant’s proficiency in the destination language and the effects of these 
immigrant concentrations on their labor market earnings. In particular, this study 
separates the direct effects and indirect effects via language proficiency of immigrant 
concentrations on earnings. 

The application is to the United States. The methodology developed, however, 
could be applied to any immigrant receiving country for which there is appropriate 
census or survey data Indeed, it is hoped that this paper will encourage estimations of 
similar models for other countries and other time periods, not merely to test the 
robustness of the approach but also to learn more about the specifics of immigrant 
adjustment in diverse settings. 



1 Earlier work on the determinants of immigrant concentrations include Bartel (1989) and 
Lazear (1999). Lazear (1999, p. S99) describes concentrations as forming “in large part 
because doing so enhances trade” in market and non-market goods and services. 



Section II provides a brief introduction to the broader setting within which the 
issue of immigrant concentrations arises. Testable hypotheses are developed. Section III 
discusses the data used in the empirical analysis. In Section IV a model of dominant 
language acquisition is presented and estimated, with a particular focus on the effects of 
immigrant/linguistic concentrations on dominant language proficiency. Section V is the 

analysis of the earnings of immigrants with a particular focus on the effects of the 
immigrant’s destination language skills and living in a linguistic concentration area on 
the respondent’s labor market earnings. The paper closes (Section VI) with a summary 
and conclusion, with implications for public policy. 

II. Immigrant Concentrations: Hypotheses 

(A) Immigrant Flows 

A characteristic of the late 20th century that is surely to continue into at least the 
early 21 st century is an increase in the movement of people across international borders. 
International migration has increased into the traditional immigrant receiving countries, 
such as the United States, Canada and Australia. Yet, international migration into 
traditional countries of emigration has also become commonplace. Italy, Ireland, 
Germany and Japan, among others, are now experiencing large net in-migration, or where 
restricted by law, as in Japan, pressures for in-migration as evidenced by illegal flows. 

These migration flows have, in part, been “Easf’ to “West,” that is, from the 
former Soviet Union and the Eastern block countries to the United States, Canada, 
Germany and Israel. More pronounced, however, are the migration flows from the 
“South” to the “North,” more precisely, from less developed countries (LDC’s) to highly 
developed economies (HDC’s). Unprecedented immigration flows have been 
experienced from Latin America to North America, from Africa to Western Europe, and 
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from Asia to North America, Western Europe, Australia and Japan. (Chiswick and 
Hatton, forthcoming). 

An important characteristic of these international migration flows is that the 
immigrants are “different” from the natives. As was true of he immigration flows from 
Southern and Eastern Europe to North America at the turn of the 20 th century, the 
immigrants to the developed countries at the turn of the 21 st century “sound” and “look” 
different. 

In spite of the world becoming a smaller place with the ease (falling cost) of the 
transmission of information and ideas, and the falling cost of transportation for people 
and goods, and hence the “Westernization” of much of the world, new immigrants are 
frequently distinctive. Although distinctive clothing, especially for men, is less common 
than in the past, immigrants as a group frequently differ from natives as a group in 
appearance, religion, customs, belief-systems, language and other characteristics 
associated with ethnicity. 

(B) Immigrant Concentrations 

The immigrant groups typically have a spatial distribution in their host countries 
that differ sharply from that of the native bom. For obvious reasons, new immigrants 
typically settle in areas based on three characteristics (Bartel 1989). The first is “ports” 
of entry, near seaports in the past, near airports in the current era. The second is where 
family and friends (co-ethnics) from earlier migrations have settled. Even if the location 
choice of the first settler from the ethnic group is purely random among a set of equally 
attractive locations in a destination country, once that first settler is established, future 
settlers are no longer indifferent among destination sites. The third is where the jobs are, 
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that is, where the immigrants are most able to gain employment that makes best use of 
their skills, or lack thereof. With the passage of time “ports of entry” and “family and 
friends” become less central in deciding where to live in the host country, and immigrants 
tend to disperse to some extent. 

Some interpret the “family and friends” or chain migration effect on immigrant 
formations of concentrations as “clannishness.” Yet to say it is clannishness is to beg the 
question as “clannishness” per se has no content. An alternative interpretation, however, 
is that settling in areas with others from the same origin provides for economies in 
communication, information, consumption and in the labor market 

Where new immigrants differ from the host population in terms of language 

skills, communication in all spheres of life are that much more difficult These 
communication costs can be reduced if the host population were to learn the immigrant’s 
language. Yet, it is not cost effective for a majority host population speaking the 
dominant language to learn the myriad of new languages that minority immigrants bring 
with them from various linguistic backgrounds. 

These communication costs are reduced when immigrants learn the dominant 
language of the destination country. Yet, this learning can be costly and cannot be done 
instantaneously in the destination, thus, to varying degrees new immigrants tend to lack 
proficiency in the dominant language of the host economy, unless dominant language 

proficiency is a requirement for entry. Moreover, as with the production of other forms 
of human capital and of market goods and services, beyond some point, costs per unit of 

improved proficiency increase with a faster speed of language acquisition. Thus, the 
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optimal acquisition of dominant language proficiency among immigrants takes time and 
for some, full proficiency may never be obtained in their lifetime. 

Finally, these communication costs for the immigrants can be reduced by living 
and/or working in a linguistic concentration area. Not all members of the group need 
dominant language proficiency, and the earlier arrivals and those more efficient in 
language acquisition are more likely to become proficient. They can serve as either direct 
or indirect translators for communication between the enclave and the host society. The 
demand for this specialized function increases with the size of the linguistic minority 
group and decreases as the members of the group learn the dominant language or as the 
native population learns the immigrant language. 

Even aside from issues of language skills, immigrant/ethnic concentrations 
provide information networks that can be very valuable in social interaction, consumption 
and employment activities. Natives of an area have acquired location-specific human 
capital, which includes information obtained directly and indirectly through established 
networks. Not being connected to host country information networks when they arrive, 
immigrants have an incentive to create or “import” information networks through living 
in geographic concentrations with other new and longer term immigrants from the same 
origin. 

(C) Ethnic Goods 

Immigrants tend to differ from the native or host population in many dimensions 
related to ethnicity. They may differ in the foods they eat, the clothing they wear, the 
holidays they celebrate, the religion they practice, the media they read or hear (e.g., 
newspapers), their social organizations, and the languages they speak, among other 
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